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Edttorte Reader:- 


WHAT DOES MAN NEED and want in 
order to live a satisfied life? What happens 
if all of his needs are not met? Are some 
needs more basic and more important than 
others? 

Over the years, the psychologists, 
sociologists and others have studied man 
to determine the answer to these questions. 
One of the more concise and understandable 
statements on this subject was made about 
ten years ago by Dr. A. H. Maslow, who 
is now a member of the Psychology De- 
partment of Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. These comments were gleaned from 
an article “‘A Theory of Human Motiva- 
tion’’ by Dr. Maslow, which appeared in 
the Psychological Review for July 1943. I 
have referred to it many times in studying 
the problem of workers in business, in- 
dustry and government. 

Maslow says that there are five basic 
needs to which nearly all other needs are 
related. These are: 

Physiological—such as hunger, thirst 
and sex. 

Security and Safety—such as a steady 
job. 

Love—to have family and friends. 
Esteem—to have the respect of others 
and a feeling of self-esteem based on 

solid accomplishment. 
Self-Actualization—the need to do well 
something one is fitted for. 

The physiological needs and the need 
for love are self-evident and normally bear 
little relation to one’s job. 

Several years ago I prepared the fol- 
lowing list showing the practical applica- 
tion in industry of the other three needs; 
security, esteem and achievement: 

A. The employee needs Security. 
Ways to give security— 

1. Fair salary; he must be able to meet 

living costs 


. Protection of income from— 
Illness, Accident, Death, Old Age. 

. Loans for emergency needs. 

. Assurance he can hold his job. 

5. Protection from abuse, unfairness 
and interference. 

B. The employee needs Self-respect and the re- 
spect of his boss and others. 
Ways to promote such feelings— 

1. Introduce him to his job and his 
associates properly. 

2. Give him adequate information 
about the company at all times. 

3. Inform him of pending changes and 
consult him on them beforehand 
when possible. 

4. His supervisor should always— 

a. Show interest in him. 

b. Be courteous, considerate and 

fair. 
. Be helpful. 
. Praise him when deserved. 
. Give recognition for good work. 
. Criticize constructively, if at all. 
. Give his support and confidence. 

. Provide good working conditions 
and reasonable hours. 

. Foster good personal relations in 
the organization. 

. Enable employee to feel his work is 
important. 

. Build a feeling of prestige, arising 
from connection with the organi- 
zation. 

g. Ensure protection from unfairness 
and interference. 

C. The employee needs a feeling of pride in 
achievement (Self-actualization). 
Ways to promote this— 

1. Tell him what is expected of him. 

2. Give proper job instruction. 

3. Place him in a job he is fitted for. 

4. Provide adequate work. 
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. Schedule his work properly. 

. Provide satisfactory equipment. 

. Delegate appropriate responsibility. 

. Give an opportunity to show ini- 

tiative. 

. Permit him a chance to show what 

he can do. 

. Give advice when needed. 

. Provide opportunity for  self-im- 

provement. 

12. Provide opportunity to make sug- 
gestions. 

13. Provide opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Maslow points out that, before these 
basic needs can be satisfied, there are some 
other conditions that must be met. These 
he gives as (1) freedom of speech, (2) free- 
dom to do what one likes (without harm- 
ing others), (3) freedom to investigate and 
to know, (4) justice, fairness and honesty. 

He goes on to show also that at any 
given time one need is more pressing than 
another. When this need is satisfied then 
the next most pressing need emerges and 
dominates conscious life. Thus, he points 
out, “‘man is a perpetually ‘wanting’ 
animal."’ He also points out that, when 
man’s basic needs are not met, this person 
becomes threatened—and a threatened per- 
son is a psychologically sick person. Stating 
this the other way around; a healthy man 
is primarily one whose basic needs are satis- 
fied and who is given the opportunity to 
develop and express his fullest potentiali- 
ties. 

Consideration of these basic needs of 
man, and the conditions under which they 
must operate, affords plenty of oppor- 
tunities for industry to find situations in 
which the needs can be met. In meeting 
these basic requirements, we produce the 
healthy man of industry. 





ONE OF THE INTERESTING THINGS about 
personnel measurement is the reluctance of 
most employment managers and personnel 
and industrial relations directors to use it. 
For example, how many employers measure 


the sight of new employees? How many 
employers test their applicants for other 
characteristics which careful research will 
show are essential in the proper performance 
of the job? To what extent is turnover at~- 
tributable to failure to measure applicants 
for some of the job requirements that are 
inescapably clear? Our answer to all these 
questions is the general statement that only 
a small proportion of employers attempt to 
make any measurement at all in respect of 
the capabilities of applicants. Of these em- 
ployers who do use measurements of some 
kind a high percentage use them with much 
less than maximum efficiency. 


MANY INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS 
have grown out of the recent steel strike. 
Newspapers lately reported an address by 
T. F. Patton, Vice President and General 
Counsel of Republic Steel Corporation. In 
the course of his address Mr. Patton pre- 
dicted that the next session of Congress 
would enact legislation to “‘curb the power 
of labor’’. He went on to say that the Amer- 
ican People were “‘frightened’’ by the im- 
plications of the steel strike and realized 
that something would have to be done 
about it. He said that people foresee what 
might happen to the country if three or 
four strong union leaders joined together in 
calling strikes at the same time. Some of 
these leaders working together have the 
power to strangle the economy of the coun- 
try as effectively as it could be done by 
armed invasion. He said that government 
interference was one of the reasons for the 
length of the strike, and that without this 
interference much of the great loss from the 
strike could have been avoided. 

Mr. Patton said the strike had done 
these five things— 

1. Created a public demand for new laws 
cutting the monopolistic power of 
labor unions. 

. Settled the question of “Inherent 

Presidential Powers’’. 

. Emphasized the need for return to true 
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collective bargaining, with the gov- 
ernment serving only as an umpire and 
not as a participant. 

. Established a pattern for solving 
union shop controversies. 

. Publicized the alliance which has ex- 
isted between the government and 
organized labor. 





THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE has 
been talked of and much sought by unions 
in recent years. Early in September two 
companies in Philadelphia granted the 
guaranteed annual wage to their employees. 
One was The Pennsylvania Refinery Divi- 
sion of the National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and the other the Franklin Sugar 
Refinery of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. The agreement provides that 
union members will be paid for not less 
than 1,976 hours of work during the con- 
tract year. This amounts to a little more 
than 49 weeks at 40 hours each. The an- 
nouncement stated that slightly less than 


one-half of the 1,000 employees at the 
Pennsylvania Refinery had jobs which nor- 
mally gave them at least 1,976 hours of 
work per year. The remainder worked, on 
the average, 1,700 hours a year or less. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
operation of this annual wage plan. 


BE FRANK WITH THE JOB APPLICANT, 
especially when you can't possibly employ 
him. This is the substance of a letter re- 


ceived from Walter C. Mason, who is Di- 
rector of Personnel of Arthur G. McKee & 
Company, Cleveland. Walter was known 
to many as President of the American So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration. He 
begins by quoting from a letter of com- 
plaint by a young woman, which was 
printed in the June-July 1952 issue of 
‘Personnel Panorama’’, published by the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association. The job-seeker wrote, ““My 
complaint is not that I have not been hired, 
because it is an employer's privilege to hire 
whom he pleases. But I would like to say 
a few words about the method used in turn- 
ing people down. All of them, and I do 
mean all, hedge and lic. They promise to 
call one way or the other, give you high 
hopes, tell you how glad they are that you 
applied, and then never call. They know 
whether they want you or not. Why don’t 
they just be brutally frank and say you 
aren't the type, or whatever the trouble is, 
or just plain ‘no soap, sister’. Walter 
Mason feels that this girl’s complaint is 
legitimate. While it is not true that all 
personnel offices work as described—still, 
none need to be. Walter Mason's advice in 
summary is, ‘‘Lay it on the line’’. 


Wd Mag 





What employees think about their jobs, and the 
conditions—including supervision—under which 
they work, is important. It not only affects their 
whole outlook but their output as well. If you 
know what they think you can take steps to cor- 
rect, to train, to inform. A way to find out is 
told by one who does it in a large organization. 


How We Survey Attitudes 
Periodically 


By Artour O. ENGLAND 
Chief, Personnel Research Branch 
Directorate, Personnel and Training 
Air Materiel Command 


out of his castle in beggar’s raiment vo learn for himself the true condition 

of his kingdom. Possibly today’s top management, finding it increasingly 
difficult to maintain an accurate pulse of internal conditions in far-flung enterprises, 
wishes it could do the same. 

The Air Materiel Command faces a similar need. It has over 150,000 civilian 
employees working in approximately 285 organizations located in 29 air bases in 
26 states. 

In many large companies, top management has depended upon statistical, fiscal, 
or mechanical reporting systems for evaluation of internal conditions. As a result, 
company heads often find themselves insulated against the true facts of life, the 
human problems and attitudes. In private industry, the first result of this oversight 
is frequently a strike. In government, the result is employee inertia, and a profound 
disinclination to participate in improvement efforts. 


7 REMEMBER the story of the little king in Aesop's Fables who nightly stole 


Emp.toyeges Have a STAKE—DESERVE TO BE HEARD 


Since 1948 the Air Material Command (AMC) has conducted periodic employee 
attitude surveys in an effort to keep its finger on the pulse of employee thinking. 
The view taken by AMC is that employees are like stockholders in a corporation. 
Many of them have invested the best part of their time, energy, and hopes for security 
and happiness in their jobs. In essence they become voting stockholders. As such, 
they should have an opportunity to periodically express their opinions on manage- 
ment conditions and practices with which they are so closely associated. This might 
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be labeled ‘* democratic management'’’. It amounts to a“’ Bill of Rights’’ for employee 
participation in management improvement. The “‘ballot’’ is the employee attitude 
survey. 

The Personnel Research Branch, in the Directorate of Personnel and Training, is 
responsible for conducting employee attitude surveys. Starting in 1948 each major 
depot, of which we have eight, was surveyed. The sampling method used was that 
of building a stratified 10% sample. Employees to take part in the survey are selected 
from personnel rosters by the survey team. A questionnaire containing “‘yes’’ and 
‘‘no’’ categories, alternate choices, and write-in questions was used. Approximately 
97 questions are asked, and employees do not identify themselves by signing their 
names. The employees are assembled in groups of approximately sixty for adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire. The tabulations and analyses of results are made by 
the Personnel Research Branch back in AMC Headquarters, at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in Ohio. 


ProGress MEAsuRED BY COMPARING FiGurEs YEAR TO YEAR 


We have established no standards for measuring our progress other than our own 
survey findings. Our most critical measure of yearly progress is, ‘Do employees feel 
we, as management, have given them a better work environment?’’ This progress is 
measured by the following comparisons of statistics which are provided in the 
survey reports: 

a. Base averages for current year with base average for preceding year. 

b. Base averages for current year with total AMC average for current year. 

c. Base department averages for current year compared with those for the pre- 

ceding year. 

Progress is measured by a higher percentage of favorable responses and a lower 
percentage of unfavorable responses in the employees’ rating of their work environ- 
ment. We are able to evaluate, for example, the effectiveness of a communications 
program, or a supervisory training program. Also, we are able to judge the effective- 
ness of corrective measures taken by local base managements from year to year—by 
noting increases or decreases in favorable responses. 

In the table on the next page, a partial listing of comparisons between the 
survey findings of 1950 and 1949 for one of our bases is shown. By studying such 
comparisons it is possible to evaluate the extent of management improvement in 
specific areas such as supervision, working conditions, and office or shop manage- 
ment. We can also estimate the over-all state of morale and job satisfaction. 

The usual procedure followed by our bases is to form a management committee 
composed of representatives from the major departments. This committee analyzes 
the report of the survey and charts a course of immediate and long-range corrective 
action. Safety hazards and sanitation, for example, are two items which are given 
immediate attention. 
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EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE AND OPINION SURVEY 


1950 
Blank 


AFB Average 


11% 
93% 


52% 
32% 


34% 
57% 


247% 
79% 


71% 
777% 


33% 


(Blank) Air Force Base—Comparison of 1949 and 1950 findings 


FACTORS 


Personal Data 


Employee has been at base one year or less 
Permanent status employee 


Attitude toward Employment 


Employee is very satisfied with present job 
Employee's job morale is very high 


Supervision 


Supervisor is one of the best employee ever worked for 
as shiney makes every effort to keep employee in- 
ormed as to the purpose of the work 
Supervisor always gives employee credit for work 
Supervisor does not “‘baw] out’’ employees in front of 
others 


Office and Shop Management 


Employee feels that his pay is fair 

Employee feels that efficiency rating he received is 
deserved 

Employee feels that promotions are very fair 


1949 
Blank 
AFB Average 


26% 
48% 


477% 
26% 


31% 
53% 


31% 
57% 


45% 
37% 


211% 


Working Conditions 
62% 


Employee feels that his working conditions are very 
safe 


Washroom employee uses is always clean 


85 51% 


gI 22% 


27% 


The less tangible items in the survey are handled in several ways. The opinions 
employees have may be founded upon real facts or upon imaginary ones. In either 
case, survey results are presented in full to the employees. It is in this presentation 
that management can explain its position. If the unfavorable opinions employees 
have about some item are not based upon facts, then management explains the true 
facts. If the unfavorable opinions are the result of poor or inadequate policy or pro- 
cedure, the management committee studies how to correct the situation. For example, 
if the rating of supervision is low, then the training department knows it should 
intensify supervisory training or develop new courses. 

Sometimes employees feel a need for some procedure that does not now exist. An 
instance of this might be the case of ‘information sharing.’’ We usually find about 
21% of our people saying they do not receive all the information they need on regula- 
tions and rules under which they work. After a study is made of the existing com- 
munication channels and the contents of these publications, the committee usually 
decides on two courses of action. First the base newspaper editor is instructed to 
present more information on operating policies and procedures. Second, new channels 
of communications are often established. This may mean a monthly newsletter to 
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all personnel, a supervisors’ newsletter, or a letter to all employees from the base 
commander. 

It is obvious that in a governmental agency certain types of corrective action 
cannot be taken by the field installations. Sometimes unfavorable attitudes exist 
toward civil service regulations. Here corrective action can come only through 
changing the civil service directives. Yet it is worth pointing out to employees that 
the local management must operate within the framework of the broad policies set 
down by higher authority. Very often employees believe the local management has 
the power to change a great many procedures, whereas in reality only Congress can 
change some of them. 


INFORMING EMPLOYEES OF SURVEY RESULTs 


The local management receives an extensive analysis of the survey results from 
the Personnel Research Branch at Headquarters, AMC. This analysis, designed for 
top management, forms the basis for the local management committee to chart a 
course of action. However, the employees have, by their cooperation and participa- 
tion, earned the right to be informed of the survey results. Our usual practice is to 
prepare a pocket-size edition of the survey findings. Each employee receives a copy 
of this booklet. It is written at about the 7th grade level for easy reading, and is 
well supplied with cartoons and illustrations to create greater interest. 

In addition to the complete report to top management and the pocket edition for 
all employees, supervisors are given a special report on the survey. Usually, this 
supervisory report is based upon a breakdown of the question, ‘* How do you rate 
your supervisor with others for whom you have worked?”’ and the gradation of re- 
sponses to this question are correlated with various supervisory practices. This is an 
effective way to point out the importance of practicing good human relations tech- 
niques. The supervisors who are rated, ‘‘ one of the best I ever worked for,"’ practice 
good human relations techniques significantly more than supervisors rated *‘ average”’ 
or ‘below average.’ 

It might be of interest to the readers to know how the employees feel about these 
surveys. One of the questions asked in the survey is‘ What do you think of question- 
naires of this type as a means for employees to express their opinions to manage- 
ment?’’ The AMC ‘‘average’’ responses to this question distribute themselves as 
follows: 

76% Very good idea; 18% Fairly good idea; 2% Rather poor idea; 2% Very 
poor idea; 2% No response. 

The story told by employees in an attitude survey enables us to “' see ourselves as 
others see us.”’ It is a series of candid snapshots of management practices and policies 
without the finish and flattery of a portrait. The only way to improve the picture 
is to improve the subject. Improvement can be made through effective use of survey 
findings. 





Making and keeping records wastes time and 
money if they're not used. To make records use- 
ful, be sure they show what managers want to 
know. The author tells how he set up a new per- 
sonnel records system that pays dividends. 


Records at Work 


By A. T. Batpwin, Director of Industrial Relations 
New Holland Division, Sperry Corp., New Holland, Pa. 


ODERN personnel management gives life and meaning to the once perfunc- 

tory, detailed task of collecting and maintaining personnel records. Now 

such records are being used to guide management decisions. They provide 
the sense of order and soundness that's essential to every personnel operation. 

We needn't start with the question, “‘do we need records?’ Whether we employ 
2,000 people or only two, we need records of some sort. Even if the Government 
didn’t require it, we'd at least jot down our employee's name and rate on a piece of 
paper. Just as we've seen a growth in employee testing since World War II, we've 
seen a growing acceptance of personnel records as an important personnel tool. 

To get a clearer picture of the new and broader usefulness of personnel records, 
let’s look at what happened in the distribution organization of a large Eastern com- 
pany. Here is a sprawling light-manufacturing company with branches located 
throughout the United States and Canada, employing about 4,000 employees. For 
administration purposes the branches are grouped geographically into five regions. 
Regional managements, accounting, and stock depots are situated at region points. 
The branches vary in size and number of employees, and carry on both a light manu- 
facturing and a wholesale operation. 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


Despite tremendous growth in sales volume and size over the past decade, there 
was no coordinated personnel function and no keeping of personnel records except 
those made necessary by law. Outside of their own personal knowledge through 
contact, managers had no idea of the skills and abilities of employees. 

It was decided to coordinate personnel activities and secure the services of a Per- 
sonnel Manager, to be assisted by regional personnel men. As the first step in setting 
up a complete new records system, the newly appointed personnel manager made a 
simple but complete audit of all existing records and their use at each Regional head- 
quarters. For the most part these were simple payroll records, but in one region there 
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was some use of a crude personnel record card drawn up some fifteen years ago. 

The next step was to obtain and record such information as the number of phone 
calls, letters and visitors coming into each region point, inquiring about present or 
past employees. So as to be representative, this tabulation covered a period of two 
weeks. 

The tabulation was supplemented by talking with accounting, stock and other 
department heads and supervisors, to find out what specific information they needed 
from personnel records, and whether the information already being supplied was 
adequate. At the same time the personnel manager inquired as to anticipated future 
needs of branch managers for personnel information. 


Mak1nG SurE THE Recorps WILL BE UsEFUL 


To justify buying records and equipment, the personnel manager reviewed his 
tabulations, data and talks with supervisors, to find what he expected his new 
records to do for the organization. These were the aims he sold the management: (1) 
to seck out promotable people, (2) to ferret out weak spots in training, (3) to review 
and record data on employee classifications and wages, (4) to administer length-of- 
service awards and group insurance details, and (5) to follow up on the effectiveness 
of the employee selection program. 

As you can see, it was his idea that records would be basic in most of the person- 
nel department's activities. Since each regional headquarters represented an inde- 
pendent management and sales unit, he decided that each should house the personnel 
records of its respective branch and regional employees. 

The personnel manager had to decide what type of records system was best for his 
use. Although the distribution organization had 4,000 employees, the regions varied 
from 600 to 1,600 employees. The small regional units ruled out the manual or ma- 
chine-punched and sorted cards, as these were not economically feasible for smaller 
units of employees. After looking into several records systems, the personnel manager 
chose record cards that are placed in hinged pockets in a flat-drawer filing cabinet. 
These cards are compact, easy to use, and have visible margins along the bottom 
where pertinent information such as name, job classification, etc., can be recorded. 
With the help of the sales representative, the personnel manager drew up a card to 
suit his needs. 

These cards were filed in compact cabinets by branch, and alphabetically by 
employee. Complementary to them were folders set up alphabetically by employee, 
in standard filing cabinets. These folders were to be used to keep all accumulated 
papers such as application forms, reference letters, and performance reviews. 


GETTING THE INFORMATION TO BE RECORDED 


The personnel manager then began the important job of designing his basic 
‘feeder forms.’ By ‘feeder forms,’’ we mean the forms which are the source of the 
information which is recorded on an employee's record card or filed in his folder. 
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The basic forms designed and set up for analysis by flow chart were the applica- 
tion-for-employment form, reference check, a personnel status form, a key form used 
to cover all changes in employee status, new employment and rate changes to termi- 
nation, and insurance change forms. 

These forms were “‘engineered"’ for ease of transferring and posting to the basic 
record card. This was done by making sections—such as previous employment, edu- 
cation, personal history and company employment history—identical on the record 
card, the application for employment and the personnel status form. 

To better insure uniformity in records administration, the personnel manager 
drew up a manual covering the scope and duties of the personnel records clerk in any 
given situation. To round out the job, he designed a manual for supervisors and 
branch managers which provided them with instructions for initiating, completing 
and routing “‘feeder forms.”’ 


CLERICAL Work oF HiGH OrpEeR NEEDED 


In any company, especially a far-flung organization, a personnel clerk of high 
caliber is a ‘‘must.’’ The personnel manager helped his regional personnel people 
select this important person to make the ‘‘ wheels go-round.’’ He assigned to these 
clerks the detailed work of checking all personnel status forms for accuracy, con- 
formity with wage stabilization regulations, sending out reference checks, ordering 
and administering length of service awards, handling unemployment compensation 
and employee insurance claims, and other details. These clerks did not exercise con- 
trol or final approval, but did assure the personnel manager of conformity with 
established procedures by bringing discrepancies to his attention. 

This actual case history illustrates how this employee record problem can be 
tackled, with minor variations to suit companies’ needs. The largest variation would 
be in use of hand-sort or mechanical-sort record cards in large installations. 

Personnel records have a very important place in any personnel department. 
They are the basis of many activities. They provide up-to-the-minute material for 
supervisors, as well as for the personnel director. They also relieve supervisors and 
personnel manager of much routine detail, including routine correspondence. A small 
investment in records will produce dividends in a more efficient and smooth opera- 
tion. Moreover, it will indicate the personnel department's efficiency to operating 
departments, since most contacts with the personnel department are through the 
Records Section. 





“How am I doing?’’ Employees want to know 
from time to time. . . . welcome constructive crit- 
icism. The author of this article adapted a super- 
visory rating form published eight years ago in 
this magazine. He tells what he discovered about 
employees’ opinions of their supervisors. 


Supervisors Don't Criticize 


Enough 


By Cuarues J. Litter, Personnel Officer 
California State Dept. of Natural Resources 


UPERVISORS are outstandingly friendly, but they are particularly weak in not 

regularly and constructively criticizing the work of their employees. This is 

what employees in various California state agencies said in a recent poll. Nearly 
200 employees gave their answers. | 

The 30 courageous supervisors who consented to be rated by their employees 
had been thoroughly instructed in the theory of being good supervisors. All had 
completed an intensive in-service training conference series on the Human Elements 
of Supervision. For some time, they had been holding monthly meetings to continue 
their training by discussing mutual supervisory problems. 

The rating form was adapted from a form which appeared in PeRsoNNEL JOURNAL 
for January, 1944. It contained 32 traits or performances, ranging from ‘‘ thoroughly 
understands the work I do”’ to “‘ reprimands in private,’ to be rated ‘‘ outstanding,” 
‘*adequate,’’ or ‘‘ weak."’ 


ANonyMous Ratincs MAILED TO TRAINING Division 


In a short paragraph of instruction, employees were asked to rate their super- 
visors honestly, objectively—and, to spare hurt feelings, anonymously. As a further 
guarantee of anonymity both of rater and supervisor, raters mailed the completed 
forms directly to the Training Division of the State Personnel Board, which tabu- 
lated the results. 

Significantly enough, not one supervisor was rated as a complete failure—not 
one was declared ‘‘ weak"’ on all traits or performances. On the other hand, 10 em- 
ployees thought their supervisors were at least perfect, and rated all qualities ‘’ out- 
standing.”’ 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
EMPLOYEE'S REPORT ON SUPERVISOR 





~ Name of Supervisor ~ Agency ~ Date 
On the lines to the left of each item below rate your supervisor on the following scale: 
+ Outstanding 
V Adequate 


— Weak 


(1) Thoroughly understands the work I do 
(2) Respects good work and good workmen 
(3) Sets reasonable deadlines 
(4) Gets his own work done on time 
(5) Is careful to see that I work under good conditions 
(6) Is easily accessible 
(7) Is friendly 
(8) Is sympathetic 
(9) Is helpful 
(10) Gives clear, complete, definite instructions 
(11) Gives instructions in a considerate manner 
(12) Is impartial and consistent in making assignments 
(13) Recommends best qualified employees for promotion to vacancies 
(14) Is even tempered 
Cas) Is just ir dealing with my errors 
(16) Is controiled and impersonal when he criticizes me 
(17) Reprimands in private 
(18) Accepts full responsibility for his own errors 
(19) Explains the purpose of the work I do 
(20) Trains me despite pressure of other work 
(21) Regularly comments on my work 
(22) Constructively criticizes my work 
(23) Encourages questions and suggestions 
(24) Gives me credit for my achievements 
(25) Helps me set and reach higher goals of achievement 
(26) Gives me more responsible work as I develop 
(27) Shares responsibility through genuine collaboration on the job 
(28) Helps me build confidence in myself 
(29) Has confidence in himself 
Go) Is loyal to all subordinates 
(G1) Has broad vision 
(32) Consistently sets a good example 
(33) Tries to be a better supervisor 
(34) Accepts criticism of self 
Over-all performance as a supervisor 


Note: Place a star (*) beside the 5 items you consider most important. 


Comments: 


DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME 
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Seventeen employees thought their supervisors were less than perfect in every- 
thing and gave them no “‘ outstanding’’ rating on any item. Three of these employees 
took a safe middle road and rated every item as ‘‘adequate.'’ Forty-two employees 
could find nothing seriously wrong with their supervisors, so they rated all items 
either ‘‘adequate"’ or *‘ outstanding.”’ 

What did the employees like best about their supervisors? In addition to friendli- 
ness, employees complimented their supervisors for respecting good work and good 
workmen, for encouraging questions and suggestions, and for being helpful and 
sympathetic. 

On the negative side, employees denounced their supervisors as being particu- 
larly weak in not giving enough constructive criticism; in not consistently setting a 
good example; in not giving clear, complete, and definite instructions; in not being 
impartial and consistent in making assignments; and in not helping their employees 
set and reach higher goals of achievement. 


EmpLoyrErs WERE CANDID IN THEIR COMMENTS 


Of special interest were comments noted on the rating forms by 14 employees 
who felt the urge to further praise or scold their supervisors. Typical comments are 
quoted below: 

‘Most supervisors that I have worked under in State service show too much 
prejudice and partiality, which most always has very bad reactions sooner or later! 


The partial elimination of this should be stressed. It would mean moce work, better 
work, more productive, more pleased employees."’ 

‘What I like best about my supervisor is that he never gives you the feeling that 
you are being forced to work, like so many supervisors I have known—absolutely 
without a strained atmosphere we get our work done because we know he depends 
on us and has confidence in us. It is a pleasure to work under these conditions after 
having somebody watch every move I made in other departments. Believe me, it 
means a lot to want to work when you have to work.”’ 

‘‘Supervisor does not have a mind of his own. Is influenced by each employee 
regardless of discrepancies of suggestions. Changes his mind on important decisions." 

‘Cannot make decisions alone.’ 

‘Work in our office is certainly not distributed evenly. Supervisor does not en- 
courage workers to do a good amount of work, in fact at times has discouraged 
working to the utmost, which I think makes a person lose his sense of morale in 
work.”’ 

‘Smokes persistently, regardless of discomfort of any others. Makes no attempt 
even to open a hall door to relieve the foul air of the room. It is necessary for the 
supervisor to open such doors for better ventilation because there is always some 
person who will shut a door readily if a lesser employee happens to open it—with 
the excuse that they are cold.”’ 

‘Supervisors with intermediate ratings are given so many responsibilities as 
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to seem confused. Having to assign work to those they are supervising, answer in- 
numerable questions brought up by new employees, perform routine duties, train 
new employees, be at the beck and call of their own supervisors, is more than any 
one person can handle with any adequacy at all. You have good workmen with 
extremely high standards of workmanship. Why kill 'em off?”’ 

‘The quality that sums up her supervision is ‘Humanity’—and she is com- 
pletely aware of all that’s good in people, which usually only needs to be brought 
out and developed."’ 

‘I feel she is sincere but is handicapped by being unable, under pressure, to grasp 
new ideas and has difficulty remembering, especially routine setup and style of work. 
I feel she would be better in a job with less pressure.” 

Now that the supervisors know all about themselves, they won't be allowed to 
remember the good and forget the bad. The weak points are being emphasized at 
monthly meetings of the group. 

The next step is to encourage these and other supervisors to be rated directly by 
their employees so each finds out his own particular strength and weakness. To make 
this chore somewhat easier, the Training Division of the Personnel Board made sev- 
eral revisions in the rating form because of questions arising from the survey. 


CHANGES IN RatTING Form Improve It 


The most important change was to provide a space for an over-all rating of 
‘‘outstanding,’’ “‘adequate,’’ or ‘‘weak."’ The original form did not give an oppor- 
tunity for an over-all summary and sometimes it was difficult to determine from the 
distribution of ratings exactly what the employee thought of the supervisor. 

Also, raters are asked to place an asterisk beside the 5 items on the check list 
they consider to be most important. This will give more weight to outstanding or 
weak items and will be of help to the supervisor in evaluating the ratings. 

An additional item thought desirable by employees was “‘accepts criticism of 
self.’ Several items which proved to have double meanings were revised or divided. 
An example was the item ‘‘regularly and constructively criticizes my work."’ Raters 
pointed out that criticism might be regular, but it wasn't necessarily constructive, 
or vice versa. Also, because of the adverse connotation of the word “‘criticism,’’ one 
phrase was changed to ‘‘regularly comments on my work.” 

While the rating form still is not perfect, it is an important and useful tool. 
Most job performance rating systems are set up for the supervisor to rate his em- 


ployees. Here at last is a golden opportunity for employees to reverse the process. 
The Employee's Report of Supervisor can be an excellent aid to the supervisor—if he 
is courageous enough to use it. 





Few of our readers will be surprised to learn that 
there is a serious shortage of qualified engineers. 
This article shows that the shortage is becoming 
gtaver; suggests two things that can be done 
about it immediately. 


Use Older Engineers 


By Marvin D. Dunnette, Wayne KircHNER AND ELIzABETH Burr 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 


T Is No secret that the present shortage of engineers is critical. Just a few figures 
clearly show how critical it is today. 

In 1951, the Engineering Manpower Commission (4) surveyed companies em- 
ploying a total of 128,000 engineers, approximately a third of all engineers in the 
country. Management of these firms expressed an immediate need for 22,000 new 
engineers. Thus, it may be concluded that the nation’s industry needs at least 60,000 
engineers immediately. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


Unfortunately, technical schools, can by no means supply this large number; in 
fact, fewer and fewer engineers are being trained (3). Estimates of the size of future 
graduating classes are as follows: 1952, 25,000; 1953, 19,000; 1954, 12-15,000. Even 
if immediate demands for 60,000 technical men were filled, estimated annual need for 
30,000 new engineers (4) would present serious difficulties. 

The problem is of such magnitude that job racketeering of engineers has become 
a lucrative business (2). Certain firms are hiring engineers from industrial employers 
and selling back their services at many times their previous earnings. 

If the nation’s technical schools cannot meet industry’s demands, what is to be 
done? Many solutions have been offered. With the exception of the obvious solution 
calling for the induction of more youngsters into engineering training, suggestions 
have been directed toward methods of using existing engineering personnel more 
efficiently. For example, recommendations resulting from a recent conference spon- 
sored by the Defense Manpower Administration (1) urged managements to: 

1. Determine the number of technical persons needed. 

2. Prepare a skill inventory of present employees. 

This study was accomplished under contract N8onr-66214, NR153-093 between the University of Minnesota and the Office 
of Naval Research. Aid from the following persons is gratefully acknowledged: Dr. Dale Yoder, Director and Dr. H. G. Heneman, 


Assistant Director of the Industrial Relations Center, and the following IRC Research Asistants: Paul W. Maloney, Thomas Ma- 
honey, and Leibert Wallerstein. 
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. Transfer persons who have technical training but who are not in technical 
jobs. 

. Assign routine work to assistants. 

. Upgrade and train assistants and technicians for more responsible positions. 

. Study turnover, absenteeism, etc., so as to induce greater stability. 
Relax hiring restrictions as to age, sex, handicaps, etc. 


Can OLpEeR ENGINEERS BE BrouGut Back? 


Examination of these recommendations shows that experts attending this con- 
ference were aware of two major methods of more efficient utilization of existing 
personnel. First, they call attention to the fact that many qualified engineers are 
performing non-engineering duties. These experts make several recommendations 
designed to overcome this deficiency. Secondly, they regard the easing of hiring re- 
strictions as a mecessary step toward more efficient utilization. However, they 
present no data to show the best way to do this, nor have they thoroughly investi- 
gated the possible results of such a move. 

For instance, if we consider the factor of age, we may well ask whether older 
engineers have difficulty securing employment. Or, since we are dealing with severe 
shortages, it is wise to ask whether retired engineers constitute a large source of 
engineering manpower. Finally, if there is such a source, are the members of this 
group able and willing to return to employment? In conjunction with the Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center's regular program of old-age research, special emphasis 
has been given to the study of older engineers. It is the purpose of this article to 
present the results of a survey designed to give answers to the questions formulated 
above. 


Method 


A postal card questionnaire was developed to obtain the following information 
from engineers: Age, job duties, opinions concerning ability losses concomitant with 
aging, employment difficulties of older engineers, and information about retired 


Tasxe | 
PERCENTAGE OF ENGINEERS IN DIFFERENT FIELDS FOR THE TWIN CITY AREA 
AND THE NATION 
Twin City Engineers _All Engineers® 

28.8% 27.7% 
Electrical : 18.8 17.3 
Mechanical _ se 26.6 
All others............ 25.3 28.4 

100.0 100.0 


* Statistical Abstract of United States for 1951. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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engineers. All Minneapolis and St. Paul members (N-1647) of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Engineering Societies received these questionnaires by mail. Responses were 
received from 955 engineers (58 per cent of the total sample). Since 70 per cent of all 
Twin City engineers are members of the above society, the results are felt to be 
representative of engineers in the Twin City area. Table 1 shows that in terms of 
engineering classifications, the sample was also representative of engineers through- 
out the country. 


Results 


Each engineer was asked to indicate the chief duties of his job. Table 2 presents 
a summary of these responses. It is evident that these men performed a wide variety 
of functions. Unfortunately, these classifications are not presented in sufficient detail 
to indicate the extent to which some engineers are performing non-engineering 
duties. 





Tase II 
JOB DUTIES OF TWIN CITY ENGINEERS 
N % Median Age 


Administrative 235 20.8 49.6 
Consulting 30 a.7 48.5 
Ni Chis 0 As tv gc 00 198 17.6 41.0 
Drafting-inspectio 125 11.0 44-5 
_ Ss Sere 187 16.5 39-9 
aa nt i nae parte 212 18.7 45-6 
WI ce ica 5 cic aura wes 30 2.7 44-5 

112 10.0 45-6 


1129* 100.0 44.5 


* Several engineers performed more than one of the above duties. 








It can be said, though, that analysis of the responses indicates a large number 
who are performing non-engineering duties. It may be concluded, therefore, that the 
Defense Manpower Administration (1) was attacking one very important phase of 
the problem when it recommended that management should make an effort to shift 
qualified engineers from routine tasks to higher level duties. 

Of more interest to our purpose is the age distribution presented in Table 2. 
This clearly indicates that engineering administrators and consultants are older as 
a group than are other engineers. This finding is interesting in conjunction with engi- 
neers’ opinions concerning ability losses. Sixteen per cent said that an aging engineer 
has difficulty in keeping up with new developments. On the other hand, 8.5 per cent 
of the respondents said that increased experience is a definite asset which older engi- 
neers possess to a much greater degree than younger engineers. It is interesting, then, 
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to find older engineers serving as administrators, a job that would seem to require 
less physical stamina but a great deal of experience and know-how. In like manner, 
younger persons are serving as sales engineers, a field which undoubtedly requires 
a great deal of physical stamina. 

But what about the employment of older engineers? Is there a source of untapped 
engineering manpower among the older age groups? A partial answer to this ques- 
tion is provided by the fact that 89 per cent of Twin City Engineers stated that they 
have never known engineers over 45 to have difficulty securing jobs because of age. 
This suggests that during the years normally spent in employment, there is no un- 
tapped pool of engineering manpower. Economic conditions play an important role 
however. 

Depression studies indicate that engineers, like most professional people, be- 
come hungry job-seekers. In the present period of full employment, however, engi- 
neers occupy a very favorable position. They tend to maintain employment, and 
there is no period during which they are unemployed for an extensive period due 
to their age. 

However, if we focus our attention on engineers who have retired we get an 
entirely different picture. Twin City engineers were asked if they knew older engi- 
neers who had retired and who could still be utilized effectively in the event of an 
emergency. The 955 respondents knew a total of 1599 such engineers. It must be 
remembered that the same retired engineers may have been known by a number of 
the survey respondents. Even if we allow for such shrinkage, it is still indicated that 
a large number of retired engineers could be available for employment. 





Taste III 


MEDIAN DESIRED RETIREMENT AGE OF TWIN CITY ENGINEERS ACCORDING 
TO PRESENT AGE 


Present Age Median Desired Retirement Age* 





Under 25 x 
25-34 61. 
35-44 , 
45-54 
5S-S9 
60-64 
Over 65 


* Fourteen per cent (135 engineers) said they would never retire. 


These data are not the complete answer to the utilization question, however. 
For it is one thing to be able to do a job, and quite another thing to desire to do that 
job. Would these retired engineers then be willing to return to active employment? 
It may be that they prefer retirement. Our survey investigated this question, too. 
Table 3 shows desired retirement ages of the Twin City engineers according to their 
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present ages. The data clearly indicates that retirement appears less desirable to these 
engineers as they become older. It is reasonable to assume that many presently re- 
tired engineers would not have retired had they had freedom of choice. Many are 
probably eager to return to active employment. 


Conclusions 


Results of this survey of 955 Twin City engineers lead us to the conclusion that 
present engineering shortages can in large measure be met by using retired engineers. 
This conclusion is based on the fact that there are evidently large numbers of such 
engineers who are both able and willing to return to active employment. In addi- 
tion, the fact that engineers between the ages of 45 and 65 are not encountering diffi- 
culty in securing employment further emphasizes the fact that older engineers can 
and do perform effectively on the job. 
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Here’s how one personnel man “‘ got that way.” 
This one is rather special in that, while working 
at his job, he acquired training as a personnel 
psychologist—already has two degrees and is on 
his way to a third. Another of our sketches 
of interesting people in personnel work. 


Evolution of a Personnel Man 


Meet Artuur Laney of the 
Washington Gas Light Company 


VERY personnel man is, in certain respects, like a// other personnel men; like 
some other personnel men; and like no other personnel man. 
Arthur Laney, Assistant to the Director of Personnel, Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light Company, is like a// other personnel workers in that he is keenly aware of 
the importance of human relations on the job. He shares with others, experienced 
in personnel administration, a realization of the practical difficulties of working 
with line supervisors and executives toward the solution of personnel problers. 
Like some other personnel men, Laney is more concerned with ‘‘preventive per- 
sonnel work”’ than with its labor relations and legal phases. Thus, his main interests 
are in the selection and training of employees and in the development of the sort of 
management leadership which prevents employee dissatisfaction and encourages pro- 
ductivity. He believes, with many of the rest of us, that the solution to manage- 
ment’s human problems lies in the competent use of the tools of the personnel trade. 
Among these he includes job analysis and evaluation, testing, merit rating, morale 
surveys, and information and communication media. 


EMBRYONIC PERSONNEL Man Gets His BEARINGS 


And, of course, Laney is like mo other personnel man in the particular combina- 
tion of ‘‘determinants’’ which have made him the kind of person he is today. 

Jobs were still mighty scarce in Laney’s home town of Cumberland, Md. when 
he returned with his business diploma from Davis-Elkins College in West Virginia 
in the midst of the depression. During the next few years he was able to find occa- 
sional employment as a sales clerk, as secretary to the engineer in charge of a Civil 
Works Administration project, and as a dance band musician. He even took a fling 
into politics, but the party which had offered him a job—if they got in—lost the 
city election by some forty votes. 

Finally he decided to migrate to America’s nearest-to-depression-proof city, 
Washington, D. C. His first job there was in the payroll department of a newspaper. 
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After a month of extremely routine accounting work he sought a stenographic posi- 
tion and found one in the sales department of the Washington Gas Light Company. 
Several years later he rose to the position of Assistant to the Sales Manager, 
performing a variety of administrative chores and writing sales campaigns and 
speeches. Shortly after one of the sales executives was chosen to establish a personnel 
department for the Company, Laney was invited to join the personnel staff. 

One of his first assignments was to visit the personnel departments of eight 
other utility companies, from Baltimore to Boston, to collect ‘know how”’ on tests, 
suggestion systems, employee handbooks, company libraries, military service poli- 
cies, financial counseling, service award plans, and training courses for cadet en- 
gineers. This trip was a real eye-opener to him. 


PERSONNEL Man Starts AcQuiRING DEGREES 


As a result of this trip and of reading articles in professional journals—especially 
one on testing by Edward N. Hay, which appeared in the February 1940 issue of 
PgersoNNEL—Laney decided that if he was ever to become a really qualified per- 
sonnel man he needed more formal education. Accordingly, he began attending even- 
ing classes in psychology and business administration at George Washington Uni- 
versity. In 1947 he received his Bachelor's degree and, two years later, his Master's. 
He now has his sights set ona Ph.D. from George Washington, and a certificate from 
the Washington School of Psychiatry. 

During his thirteen years in personnel work, Laney has helped develop and 
administer for his company workable programs of testing, merit rating and employee 
suggestions. He has also done considerable supervisory training and was an early 
enthusiast in the use of role-playing. 

His more recent interest in abnormal psychology and psychiatry stems from his 
belief that the most vital unsolved problems of human relations in industry are essen- 
tially clinical ones. Attitudes and habits in dealing with others, especially in man- 
agement, often need to be modified. He is convinced that the most constructive role 
which psychologists can perform in personnel administration is that of removing 
emotional handicaps or “‘ personality blind-spots,’’ and thus helping good workers 
and executives to become better ones. 

Away from the gas company, Laney’s major interests are his wife and three 
children, teaching personnel administration and psychology at Southeastern Uni- 
versity, singing in the neighborhood barbershop quartet, furthering his personal 
education program, writing journal articles, serving as a director of the Washington 
Personnel Association, and trying to squeeze in some physical exercise in addition 
to the work-around-the-house variety. He spearheaded the validation of tests for 
the selection of meter readers and gas appliance servicemen, for the use of gas com- 
panies throughout the country. He is now working through the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in an attempt to validate a test battery which would be useful in selecting su- 
pervisory employees. 





Reviewed by EILEEN AHERN 


How to Train Supervisors. By R. O. 
Beckman. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$4.00. 

This fourth revised edition of a train- 
ing manual that has been widely used since 
1940 includes much new material on the 
staff meeting as a medium to develop exec- 
utives, and is noteworthy for its coverage 
of recent research findings on that subject. 
The present edition also takes into account 
changes in labor relations law which are 
of interest to supervisors. In addition, an 
annotated bibliography has been included. 

The introductory section of the book 
discusses objectives of training in business 
and industry. These are translated into 
practical terms in a subsequent chapter 
which tells how to evaluate the results of 
a training program. Also treated in the 
first half of the book are a variety of 
methods and procedures—including pros 
and cons on the value and appropriateness 
of group discussions in various situations, 
the more directed and formal type of con- 
ference and its uses (with examples from 
the familiar Job Instructor Training, Job 
Methods Training and Job Relations Train- 
ing of the government's Training Within 
Industry program of World War ID, visual 
aids and other training helps, and prob- 
lems of organizing and scheduling the 
training programs for the results intended. 

The remaining half of the book pre- 
sents detailed discussion outlines on more 
than two dozen specific subjects—such as 
how to give orders so that they are carried 
out; constructive discipline; planning for 
efficient production; how to demonstrate a 
job; how to handle grievances, etc. Some 
of these outlines can be followed closely; 
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many will be useful as a scaffolding upon 
which to build an original discussion. 

Mr. Beckman brings to his subject 
broad experience in training, having served 
as head of the War Department's super- 
visory training program during World 
War II, and with long experience in indus- 
trial training in private organizations. 


Tue Law or Lasor Revations. By Ben- 
jamin Werne. New York: Macmillan. 
$5.75. 

Too often personnel people and super- 
visors in non-unionized firms are poorly in- 
formed on our basic labor law. If they were 
more familiar withit, they might be bet- 
ter able to evaluate their own personnel 
practices and problems, and be more critical, 
as citizens, of the day-to-day industrial 
scene. Obviously, a knowledge of the basic 
law of labor is essential for the executive 
or supervisor in unionized companies, in- 
cluding those who do not directly handle 
labor relations. For all but the specialist, 
this book should be very useful. It is a good 
popular presentation of federal labor law, 
chiefly the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Werne explains how unions qual- 
ify as bargaining agents for employees and 
how employees can have a union decerti- 
fied as their representative, if they wish. 
Numerous examples of “Representation” 
cases make this fundamental problem clear 
to the uninitiated reader. Unfair labor 
practices enumerated in the Taft-Hartley 
law are discussed, together with the kinds 
of penalties that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board may impose on either com- 
panies or unions for unfair labor practice. 
The last part of the book deals with actual] 
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collective bargaining and the drafting and 
administering of the union agreement. 


AFL Artrirupes Towarp Propuction. By 
Jean Trepp McKelvey. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press. $1.00. 


Professor McKelvey’s research will be 
of lasting interest and its publication now 
is particularly timely. Current discussion 
of “‘productivity’’ and the emphasis on 
“‘cooperation’’ between management and 
labor are in sharp contrast with labor at- 
titudes in the early 1900's. AFL's philos- 
ophy in those years reflected little interest 
in the productivity theory of wages and 
even less in employers’ problems. In fact, 
labor's viewpoint was openly hostile to 
scientific management. Beginning with the 
period around 1900, the author organizes 
the subject this way: 

1. The Conflict between Organized Labor 
and Scientific Management 
2. Organized Labor and the First World 
War 
. The Industrial Environment of Trade 
Unionism in the Twenties 
. The Reconciliation between Organized 
Labor and Scientific Management 
. The AFL and Union-Management Co- 
operation: Official Statements 
. Union-Management Cooperation and 
the Southern Organizing Campaign 
7. Interpretation of Trade Union Interest 
in Production 
The author's sources are trade union docu- 
ments such as convention proceedings, in- 
terviews with union leaders, engineers, 
employers and editors, correspondence, pe- 
riodicals and pamphlets. 


SuccessruL EmpLoyez Benerit Pians. By 
the Editorial Staff, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York. $8.85. 


This compilation contains much of 
interest, but it is not based on actual re- 
search or expert analysis of the various types 
of benefit plans. Nevertheless, the reader 


has here a vast amount of information about 
benefit plans. The editors’ brief discussion 
of the principal problems encountered in 
selecting an appropriate plan, putting it 
into operation and keeping it up provides 
good background for critical reading of the 
various plans. 

Overly optimistic, perhaps, are the 
editors’ comments on some of the tangible 
rewards management can expect from a 
benefit plan—such as reduction in labor 
turnover, better production and improve- 
ment in employee morale. There can be 
little doubt of the desirability of making 
the company “‘a good place to work"’ but 
relatively little research has been done to 
demonstrate, in measurable terms, the ex- 
tent to which employee benefit plans 
achieve the results that are often claimed 
for them. 

Much better is the discussion of the 
broader objective of benefit plans—the as- 
sumption by some managements of social 
responsibility through this means. This is 
a provocative and important subject and 
the comments presented in this volume, to- 
gether with the illustrative and descriptive 
material on various types of benefit plans, 
are a good starting point for deeper con- 
sideration of the subject. 


CREATING AN INDUsTRIAL CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by Eugene Staley. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


It is a good thing that last year's 
Corning (N.Y.) Conference has been re- 
corded in book form. At leisure, one can 
skip around in the book and consider what 
this or that industry or labor leader has to 
say about a subject and then compare it 
with the views of the scholars. The speeches 
have been boiled down and selected skil- 
fully so that, with the editorial comment 
that runs throughout the volume, the main 
problem is pointed up sharply: Will in- 
dustry cooperate in the era ahead with the 
arts and social sciences as it has in the past 
with the physical sciences? 





Other Recent Books 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND LABOR 
Retations—A Book of Readings. Edited 
by Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. and John G. 
Turnbull. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1952. 434 pages. $5.25. 

This is a collection of excellent ar- 
ticles, excerpts and book chapters having 
to do primarily ‘‘with ‘practical’ operating 
problems that confront the personnel man, 
labor relations man, or union leader in 
everyday life. Within this scope, principles 
and procedures, rather than description, are 
stressed.’ It brings together selections from 
some of the best industrial relations litera- 
ture, mostly published during the last few 
years but some dating back as far as 1939 
and 1940. 

A book of this kind, either this or 
another, comes as near as anything we can 
think of to being a “‘must’’ for the per- 
sonnel office book shelf. For the veteran 
personnel man it can be a refresher course, 
a thought starter, a reference book on many 
phases of his work. For the beginner, it 
makes clear what personnel work is all 
about, and how it’s done. 

A few chapter headings tell the story: 
The Nature and Scope of Personnel Admin- 
istration and Labor Relations; Organizing 
and Administering Industrial Relations; 
Job Analysis—Recruitment; Selection and 
Placement; Training, Promotion, Transfer; 
Wage and Salary Administration; Employee 
Services; Health and Safety; Morale and 
Communication; Collective Bargaining— 
Nature and Scope—Procedures; Research 
and Evaluation. Subject and name indices 
and biographical notes are given. 


How am I Dornc? By Robert F. Moore. 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
New York. 1952. 147 pages. $3.00. 

A self-help book ‘‘for the young or 


old-young executive with a strong urge to 
go places.’" The author is convinced that 


most of us are living on the job only for 
today and that we could be more successful 
for personal planning. Of a group of per- 
sonnel directors he questioned, not one had 
planned on personnel direction as a career! 

Self-evaluation and setting up goals 
are essentials. For the former, a self-rating 
chart is presented. In filling it out, one is 
expected to be ‘‘brutally frank and honest”’ 
with himself, under the headings of per- 
sonal qualifications, personal characteristics, 
ability, one's job, work methods, motiva- 
tion, executive potential, human relations 
and personal development. 

The author has served as chairman of 
the New York Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation, and teaches a course on “‘Develop- 
ing Executive Abilities'’ at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Appended to his book is a list of 
more than fifty books recommended for 
executive reading. 


America’s Manpower Crisis. Edited by 
Robert A. Walker. Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, 1952. 191 pages. Paper 
cover. $3.00. 


This is a comprehensive report of the 
Institute on Manpower Utilization and 
Government Personnel, held at Stanford 
University in August, 1951. Editor Walker, 
of Stanford's Department of Political Sci- 
ence, served as chairman of the executive 
committee for the three-day Institute. The 
Institute dealt with manpower in its broad- 
est aspects. Though it is generally informa- 
tive and interesting to personnel people, the 
report has little of practical day-by-day 
value for them. Most challenging are the 
suggestions for better use of manpower in 
an economy in which the shortage of help 
bids fair to become chronic. 


Joint ConsuLTATION IN Britis [NpDustRY. 
Report of a survey made by the (British) 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
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C. B. Frisby, Director. London. Staples 
Press, Ltd. 1952. 276 pages. 21 shillings. 


This report is based on a three-year 
study of men-management consultation in 
Great Britain. Factors associated with suc- 
cessful ‘“‘joint consultation,’’ including 
psychological, were looked for, such as 
relationships and attitudes, methodic, tech- 
nical and economic. 

Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C. 
M.G., C.B.E., M.C., in a foreword points 
out that the purpose of joint consultation 
is to make the industrial unit a harmonious, 
live, co-operating community working to- 
gether with a sense of common purpose 
which is understood and accepted by all its 
members. The study, to him, indicates that 
British industry as a whole is still only 
‘‘tinkering’’ with the subject. “There has 
not yet been any broad and effective attack 
on the problem of how to create a true 
sense of participation in a common purpose 
while preserving proper scope for the exer- 
cise of leadership and authority."’ One 
wonders to what extent this indictment 
applies also to American industry. 

The survey was made both by investi- 
gators in person and by questionnaire. The 
latter was sent to 4,719 establishments; 
replies were received from 751. Possibly of 
greatest interest to American managers and 
personnel men who read the book will be 
the methods used in making the survey, the 
kind of questions asked to bring out wanted 
information, and the excellent detailed re- 
porting and analysis of what was discov- 
ered. 


How to Supervise Propre. By Alfred M. 
Cooper. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New 
York. 1952. 254 pages. $3.75. 


Easy to read and understand, here is 
a book the personnel executive can recom- 
mend or lend to inexperienced supervisors, 
or to veterans who want to check up on 
their methods and improve them. It “‘covers 


the waterfront’’—how to develop leader- 
ship, promote teamwork, prevent acci- 
dents, train subordinates, handle labor re- 
lations problems. This is the third edition 
of a book first published in 1941, rewritten 
and added to in order to bring it into line 
with today’s conditions. Among additions: 
a discussion of Taft-Hartley as it affects the 
supervisor, and a detailed plan for devel- 
oping employee participation in manage- 
ment. In the back of the book are questions 
or cases for group discussion, of a kind that 
could easily be adapted to your own train- 
ing use. 


Union Souiparity. By Arnold M. Rose. 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota 
Press. 1952. 209 pages. $3.00. 


Labor is often regarded as (1) an ab- 
stract unit of production or (2) the con- 
crete unit of collective bargaining, the 
union. Labor, this book points out, is also 
a group of individual humans who have 
Certain interests and needs, even as you and 
I. And, in the final analysis, whether unions 
are strong or weak depends on the atti- 
tudes of members toward them. 

This book reports a study of the atti- 
tudes toward their union of a cross section 
of members of Teamsters Local 688 (AFL) 
of St. Louis. It was planned to interview 
every ninth person on the local’s member- 
ship list, a total of 475 men and women. 
Actually 392 interviews were completed 
by Dr. Rose, a Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, and his students 
at Washington University. A questionnaire 
of 129 questions was used. 

Analysis of replies to the many ques- 
tions undoubtedly helped leaders of .this 
particular local to understand their mem- 
bers better and to improve their methods. 
But it is questionable whether company 
heads or personnel directors, dealing with 
different locals in different communities 
under different conditions, would get a 
great deal of benefit out of it. 


. 








In Perspective a 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL’S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION: THE TECHNIQUE OF ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. By William H. Newman. N. Y.: Prentice-Hall. 

Reviewed by James H. Healey in Advanced Management, June 1952 

Reviewed by John J. Corson in Public Administration Review, Spring 1952 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. By C. Wilson Ran- 
dle. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

Reviewed by William J. MacReynolds in Management Review, October 1951 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, September 1951 

Reviewed by Hiram S. Hall in Advanced Management, March 1952 

Reviewed in PersonNEL JouRNAL, September 1952 

Reviewed by Jacob Seidenberg in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1952 


THE DYNAMICS OF A LABOR MARKET. By Charles A. Myers and George P. 
Schultz. New York: Prentice-Hall. 

Reviewed by Kirk R. Petshek in Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 

Reviewed by Hugh A. Bone in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, March 1952 

Reviewed by C. W. Efroymson in the Journal of Political Economy, June 1952 

Reviewed by Gladys L. Palmer in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1952 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TOP MANAGEMENT. By Ralph B. Davis. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Reviewed by Harold E. Smiddy in Advanced Management, December 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, February 15, 1952 

Reviewed by John F. Mee in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, May 1952 

Reviewed by John J. Corson in Public Administration Review, Spring 1952 

Reviewed by H. Frederick Willkie in Management Review, August 1952 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION. By Robert Dubin. New York: 
Prentice-Hall 

Reviewed by Robert C. Stone in American Journal of Sociology, March 1952 

Reviewed by Oswald Hall in American Sociological Review, August 1952 

Reviewed in Supervision, April 1952 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND LABOR. By Wilbert E. Moore. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press 

Reviewed by John Ise in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1952 

Reviewed by Charles E. Lindblom in the Yale Review, Winter 1952 

Reviewed by Ralph H. Turner in the American Journal of Sociology, March 1952 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS. By Joel Dean. New York: Prentice-Hall 

Reviewed by John F. Mee in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, November 1951 

Reviewed by Jean Hund in the Management Review, May 1952 

Reviewed by John J. Corson in Public Administration Review, Spring 1952 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTILIZATION. By A. J. Jaffe and C. D. Steward. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons 

Reviewed by John E. Mangelsdorf in the Management Review, July 1952 

Reviewed by Gertrude Bancroft in Personnel Administration, July 1952 

Reviewed by Wilbert E. Moore in the American Journal of Sociology, July 1952 

Reviewed by Robert Dubin in American Sociological Review, April 1952 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE: AN APPROACH TO A GENERAL THEORY. By 
Eli Ginzberg, Sol O. Ginsburg, Sidney Axelrod and John L. Herman. New York: 
Columbia University Press 

Reviewed by Fred L. Strodtbeck in American Sociological Review, December 1951 

Reviewed by Charles W. Coulter in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1952 

Reviewed by Theodore Caplow in the American Journal of Sociology, March 1952 


PRESSURES ON WAGE DECISIONS. By George P. Shultz. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons 

Reviewed by Walter Galenson in Journal of Business, April 1952 

Reviewed by Joseph Shister in Journal of Political Economy, June 1952 

Reviewed by Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 


July 1952 


SPEAK UP, MANAGEMENT! By Robert Newcomb and Mary Sammons. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls 

Reviewed in American Business, February 1952 

Reviewed by Guy Berghoff in Public Relations Journal, February 1952 

Reviewed by Ben F. McClancy in Management Review, April 1952 

Reviewed in PersoNNEL JouRNAL, September 1952 





Personnel Research 


The Employment  Interview—Research Areas, 
Methods, and Results. By W. J. E. Crissy, Queens 
College and Fordham University. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 5, No. 2, Summer 1952, 73-85. 


Although the interview is the most widely 
used personnel selection method in industry, 
relatively little research has been done on it as 
a means of appraisal. Research on the interview 
is somewhat more difficult than research on 
tests. The author feels that research in this area 
will be most valuable if it is limited to specific 
validity in a particular business enterprise. He 
suggests some research methods that may be 
employed if the user wishes to evaluate the 
worth of the interview for selection in his par- 
ticular company. 

Reliability studies may be of three kinds: 
(a) those which study the consistency of the 
interviewer in the appraisal of men; (b) those 
which study the agreement among interviewers; 
and (c) those which study the consistency of 
behavior on the part of the applicant. The more 
definitely ‘‘structured’’ the interview is, the 
more reliable it becomes. But when it becomes 
completely structured as to content and sequence 
of questions, it develops in effect into an orally 
administered test. Experiments are described, 
including the use of complete soundscripts of 
interviews which may be played back and rated 
by a number of people. 

Validation research should cover such 
problems as identification, definition, and clari- 
fication of traits relevant to job success. It should 
determine which interviewers show the most 
discrimination in their judgments or, in other 
words, which are ‘‘good pickers of men."’ While 
various criteria of ‘‘success’’ may be used, a 
continuing evaluation against on-the-job per- 
formance is probably the most helpful. 

This article would be of value chiefly to 
someone who is planning to do interview re- 
search. The author has no conclusive statistical 
results to present, but his discussion would be 
very helpful to someone wishing to find out the 
value of the interview as it is used in his com- 


pany. 


Training Reduces Material Waste. By William 
McGehee and Dwight H. Livingstone, Field- 


crest Mills, Spray, N. C. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 5, No. 2, Summer 1952, 115-123. 

A textile mill must discard a small propor- 
tion of yarn because of faulty winding on bob- 
bins. These bobbins are sent to a tailing machine 
for rewinding and salvage. In a particular mill 
the waste from this tailing operation was higher 
than the expected standard. This article de- 
scribes the success of a plan developed in this 
textile mill for reducing this waste. 

The training department representative 
worked out a plan based on the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Presenting frankly and fully the need 
for a change to all who will be affected by it. 

2. Enlisting the participation of each indi- 
vidual by assigning him a specific task to per- 
form. 

3. Keeping the individuals informed con- 
cerning results. 

4. Giving special recognition to individual 
workers. 

Production figures were gathered which 
showed waste ratios for the following periods: 
Pre-training 10 weeks 
Training 3 weeks 
Reinforcement of training 12 weeks 
Post training period 14 weeks 
The differences between the pre-training period 
and all the other periods were statistically sig- 

nificant. 

The authors point out that this study lacks 
the usual controls found in research investiga- 
tions. There was no control group and the pe- 
riods were not planned in advance. It is, how- 
ever, a situation found frequently in industry 
where the outcome is the primary considera- 
tion. The means are only of secondary interest. 


Trends in Personnel Ratios and Salaries. By Dale 
Yoder and Lenore P. N. Wilson, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 
Personnel, Vol 29, No. 1, July 1952, 5-12. 

The number of persons employed in per- 
sonnel work per hundred employees has dropped 
for the second successive year, according to this 
survey made by the Industrial Relations Center 
of the University of Minnesota. The survey is 
based on questionnaire returns from personnel 
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managers, industrial relations directors and 
others with similar titles on the ‘‘active’’ mail- 
ing list of the Minnesota Center. Approximately 
half of this group, or 784, sent in returns. 

Similar surveys have been made during the 
last four years and tables are given showing 
trends. It is interesting that ‘“‘banking and 
finance’’ have higher personnel ratios than 
other industry classifications such as manufac- 
turing, trade, and transportation. However, no 
bank in Philadelphia has a ratio much more 
than one-half the average shown in the report, 
so it is curious that the average is so high. 
Tables show average salaries by size of firm and 
by type of industry, as well as by reported 
titles. 


A Procedure for Coding and Filing Application 
Blanks. By C. E. Jurgensen, Minneapolis Gas 
Company. Personnel, Vol. 29, No. 1, July 1952, 
22-24. 

This brief article describes a simple and 
practical procedure for coding and filing ap- 
plications which are deferred for future consid- 
eration. It insures that the applicant will 
definitely be considered when an appropriate 
opening occurs. The method involves edge- 
marking a stack of cards or application blanks 
so that the employment man can flip through 
them quickly and pull out those in which he 
might be interested. The system is flexible and 


would seem more useful than many more com- 
plicated schemes of punching or coding cards. 


Industrial Relations Research at Universities, Prog- 
ress Report 1951-52: Part 1. Personnel, Vol. 29, 
No. 1, July 1952, 95-108. 


This report lists and briefly describes re- 
search projects which have been recently com- 
pleted or are now currently under way in the 
fields of industrial relations and personnel ad- 
ministration. The following ten universities are 
included in this progress report: Princeton, Min- 
nesota, M.I.T., Cornell, Purdue, Illinois, Rut- 
gers, Ohio State, Southern California, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, University 
of Washington, and the Catholic University of 
America. The material was collected during the 
summer and fall of 1951. The next issue of Per- 
sonnel will bring the survey more nearly up to 
date and will include material from still other 
universities. 

It is evident that industry is turning with 
increasing frequency to the universities for 
answers to their practical operating problems 
and for information which will help in planning 
their work. Problems having to do with retire- 
ment and old age, sociometric studies of work 
groups, effects of unions and collective bargain- 
ing, labor supply statistics, and investigations 
of job satisfaction are some of the topics listed 
by more than one university. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


Tre INpustriAL RELATIONS Associa- 
TION OF CHiIcaGo met on September 8. 
Gerhard Hirschfeld, director of the Re- 
search Council for Economic Security, 
spoke on ‘“‘Individual Security—A Chal- 
lenge and Opportunity."’ Mr. Hirschfeld 
described ways in which social security 
problems have affected employee benefit 
plans, health programs, disability insur- 
ance, old age benefits, and employment 
compensation. He stressed the role of re- 
search and education in contributing to a 
better and broader understanding of these 
problems. 





Tue PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION OF SAN Drgco, California, opened 
the fall season with an unusually interest- 
ing meeting on September 10. *‘How Per- 
sonnel Administration is Affected by Legis- 


lative Trends’ was discussed by George 
Shellenberger, Executive Vice-President of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. The San Diego 
Association Bulletin for August-Septem- 
ber carries a San Diego Employment Analy- 
sis for August, which notes marked fluctu- 
ation with some loss. G. Edward Hall, of 
the Star and Crescent Companies, is Presi- 
dent of the Association. 





Tue New York PersoNNEL MANaGE- 
MENT AssociaTION shows on the cover of 
its July-August Bulletin the presentation 
of the Association Achievement Award. 
The award was made to Lawrence A. 
Appley at the June meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. In accepting the award Mr. Appley 
said, ‘‘Personnel administration is an atti- 
tude .. . a way of life . . . not a bundle of 
procedures and programs running the gamut 
from recruitment through post-recruitment 
counseling; it is not a stepping stone to 
management ... it is management."’ Ed- 


ward J. Walsh, of the General Foods Cor- 
poration is chairman of the Association for 
the 1952-53 season. James J. Roche, Jr., is 
chaiman of the NYPMA Bulletin publica- 
tion staff. Under the heading ‘News of 
NYPMA Members,’ the Bulletin announces 
that Isabella M. Davidson has been named 
the first woman vice-president of a savings 
bank in the metropolitan area. The board 
of trustees of the North Side Savings Bank 
elected Mrs. Davidson to this post during 
the early part of July. 


Tue PirtssurGH PgRsONNEL ASSOCIATION 
has sent us a report of the activities of its 
Personnel Research Section. The section 
arranged a series of luncheon meetings, at 
which speakers reported on research they 
were doing. Matthew Radom, Employee 
Relations Department, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (of New Jersey), described Standard 
Oil’s research in personnel measurement. 
T. J. Kiernan, Supervisor of Personnel, 
U.S. Rubber Company, told of the work 
United States Rubber has done in develop- 
ing a procedure for including training costs 
as a part of the manufacturing cost budget. 
Robert K. Greenleaf, Employee Relations- 
Training and Development, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, discussed the devel- 
opment of a training program based on 
studies of supervisors at their work. Dr. 
Brent Baxter, Associate Director, Agencies 
Research, Prudential Insurance Company, 
gave his ideas on what personnel research 
is and how it fits into everyday business 
management. L. N. Laseau, Director, Em- 
ployee Research Section, General Motors 
Corporation, chose for his topic, *‘Com- 
municating with Our Employees’’ and 
covered briefly the main types of research 
work G.M. has done on communication 
methods. Dr. A. G. Kammer, Head of the 
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Department of Occupational Health, Grad- 
uate School of Public Health, University 
of Pittsburgh, told about a research proj- 
ect which is being carried on jointly by 
the medical directors of six industrial 
plants and the staff of the Graduate School 
of Public Health. It deals with medical 
records, major health problems, and sick- 
ness absenteeism. John H. Gorsuch, chair- 
man of the Personnel Research Section, was 
good enough to send us this information. 





Tue CaLirorNiA TRAINING Directors’ 
AssocraTion toured the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration's Western Training 
School at St. Mary's College on September 
1o. After a cafeteria dinner the group 
watched demonstrations of incendiary 
bombs and rescue operations. Dr. B. Frank 
Gillette, Director of the Western Training 
School, arranged and explained the demon- 
strations. 





Tue INLAND PERSONNEL AssOCIATION 
oF CatirorniA also opened their new season 
with a tour. The group met on September 
16 at the Kaiser Steel Plant for dinner, and 
then were shown blast furnaces, open 
hearths, coke ovens and rolling mills in 
operation. R. E. Reynolds, Professor of 
Business Administration, University of Red- 


lands, is President of the Inland Personnel 
Association. 





THe APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, reports a number 
of activities in their September News Bulle- 
tin. On September 18th the group viewed 
the Four-Wheel Drive Auto Plant in Clin- 
tonville. Mr. A. E. Johnson of the same 
company spoke on ‘‘The Price of Leader- 
ship." The annual APA picnic was held 
in August at Bill Siekman’s cottage on 
Potato Point. There was a pre-picnic golf 
jamboree and plenty of good food and enter- 
tainment. In July Ted Hartman arranged a 
tour of the new Lutheran Aid Building. 





Tue InpustriaL Eprrors AssOciaTION 
or Cuicaco elected officers at their annual 
meeting early in the summer. The new 
president is Joseph I. Pettit, supervisor of 
International Harvester's company maga- 
zines. Patricia L. Murphy is the first vice- 
president. She is editor of three Kemper 
Insurance publications. Philip Miller, edi- 
tor of Yours Truly, magazine of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, is the second vice- 
president. At the annual meeting three 
editors were given certificates of outstand- 
ing merit, awarded for the first time by 
IEAC’s Board of Standards. 


Attending the Conferences 


Tue Ssconp WesTeRN REGIONAL 
TRAINING CONFERENCE, sponsored by the 
Training Association of Southern California, 
was held in Los Angeles, October 24-25. 
The three main topics covered were, *‘De- 
veloping Tomorrow's Executives," ‘“Train- 
ing of Supervisors,’’ and ‘‘Economic Train- 
ing.” 





Tue TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRAINING IN BusINEss AND INDUsTRY was 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
September 24, 25, 26. Theme of the con- 
ference was ‘Working at Training.’’ The 


Division of Adult Education and the Divi- 
sion of Education and Applied Psychology, 
in cooperation with a number of chapters 
of the American Society of Training Di- 
rectors, sponsored the meetings. High- 
lights of the program included a discussion 
of ‘‘Modern Safety Training—Methods and 
Materials,’’ led by Earle S. Hanaford, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Long Lines Department, New York, and 
an “‘Evaluation of Current Economic Edu- 
cation Programs,’ chaired by C. P. Rob- 
ertson, Administrator, Supervisory Train- 
ing, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis. 
Dr. George E. Davis, Director, Division of 
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Adult Education, Purdue University, ad- 
dressed the conference on “Along a Path of 
Greatness.'" Workshops were conducted on 
“Problems and Methods of Communica- 
tion,’ “‘Executive Development,’ ‘‘Or- 
ganization and Preparation of Instructional 
Manuals,’ and “‘How to Construct Prac- 
tical and Effective Visual Aids.” 





A Ten-Day WorksHop For Pus ic 
Utitity MANAGEMENT was held in Septem- 
ber at Arden House in New York. The director 
of the workshop, which was the first of its 
kind devoted to utility management, was 
Robert Teviot Livingston. The workshop 
stressed the recommendation that ‘“‘the 
executive function, besides its traditional 
concern with men, materials, money and 
machines, must devote itself more to the 
needs of employees and to responsibility to 
the community.”’ 





A MANAGEMENT TRAINING INsTITUTE 
ror First Ling Supervisors is a concen- 
trated forty-five hour course for new indus- 
trial foremen, spread over a five-week 
period. The Institute is sponsored by the 
Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Society 
of Training Directors, in cooperation with 
The School of Business of Western Reserve 
University. Subject matter includes ‘‘Mak- 
ing and Using Job Analyses,”’ ‘‘ Business 
Principles and Organization,’’ ‘‘The Super- 
visor's Own Job,’ ‘“‘Human Relations."’ 
The fall Institute started on October gth. 
The same groups also offer a course in 
“Industrial Training Techniques,"’ one 
night a week for sixteen weeks. This 
course began September 18th. 





THe GENERAL MANAGEMENT Divi- 
SION OF THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT Asso- 


CIATION conducts a series of ten workshop 
seminars between September 1952 and 
February 1953. All of the meetings are 
held in New York. Among the subjects 
discussed are self-appraisal of management; 
men, management and organization; or- 
ganization of the chief executive's job; top 
management planning and control; organiz- 
ing for product research and development; 
and development of organization morale. 
Further information on these workshops 
can be had from A.M.A. at 330 W. qgand 
St., New York 36. The spring seminar 
program, covering February—June, 1953, 
will be announced during the fall. 





Tue 1952 InpustriaL EpitinG Insti- 
TuTE was held at the University of Tennes- 
see in June. Forty-one industrial editors 
from Tennessee, North Carolina, Kentucky 
and Viginia attended. The session was co- 
sponsored by the Middle Tennessee Business 
Press Club, the Appalachian Industrial 
Publications group and the University’s 
department of journalism. Speakers were: 
George Dusenbury, publications designer 
and consultant, who discussed the effects of 
research in the improvement of layout; 
Roger P. Fox, of Hill and Knowlton, public 
relations consultants, who spoke on the 
purpose of industrial publications; W. F. 
Deloache, regional public relations mana- 
ger for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
who discussed the technique of the picture 
story; and Dr. J. J. Ray, training director of 
General Shoe Corporation, who took up 
the subject of readable writing. Other 
speakers talked on civil defense, participa- 
tion in community projects and citizenship 
responsbility. The Institute concluded with 
a panel discussion of editorial problems. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 


Tue House MaGazZIne InsTITUTE in its 
monthly newsletter, 4 m eye, reminds readers 
that both the Institute and the Interna- 


tional Council of Industrial Editors conduct 
a placement service for industrial editors. 
If you know of a job looking for an editor, 
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or an editor looking for a job, contact 
HMI's Andy Cerruti of Underwood Corp., 
or write to Mr. Robert E. Jagoda of the 
Placement Service, Muskegon, Michigan, 
for jobs outside the HMI area. The news- 
letter also calls attention to the recent 
house magazine survey made by the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. The 
Survey shows an amazing growth of house 
magazines. HMI is planning a series of 
seminars and workshops for the coming 
year. Editor of b m eye is Robert E. Farrell. 
The President of the House Magazine In- 
stitute is David Zingg, of the United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New York 6. 





GenerRAL Exectric issues an Employee 
Relations News Letter for circulation among 
GE management. The September 5th letter 
is set up with a series of two-word headings 
all starting with “‘no’’... ‘‘no upstart,”’ 
‘“‘no argument,"’ ‘‘no end,"’ and so on. The 
paragraph called ‘‘no strike,’’ calls atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that ‘‘handbills 
at one location are quoting the union's 
National officers as promising there will be 
no strike without consulting the local mem- 
bership. But, apparently made really fearful 
by the published strike talk of the National 
officers, some of the members there have 
reportedly started a secession movement 
and set about organizing an independent 
union to avoid being unwisely called out in 
the face of so good an offer as ours." 





Rosert D. Bret, management con- 
sultant of Philadelphia, puts out a monthly 
information letter titled Quotes Ending, 
about trends in industrial editing. In the 
September number he says that reprints of 
an article of his which appeared in the July 
Management Review are now available in 
pamphlet form. The title is “Red Herrings, 


What’s New in 


A cOMIC BOOK CALLED ‘‘WINNING 
THE BATTLE OF THE Butce,”’ stands out in 


Mink Coats and Management."’ AMA felt 
that the message was so well and colorfully 
expressed that it deserved the widest pos- 
sible circulation. The pamphlet is tellingly 
illustrated with cartoons. The idea behind 
the article was threefold—to point up a 
moral without preaching, to impart eco- 
nomic education without tagging it as 
such, and to illustrate the ‘American 
Way” without waving a flag. Copies may 
be had from the American Management 
Association, 330 W. 42nd St. New York 
36. Quantity prices range from 514¢ to 7l4¢ 
each. 





Tue CHAMPION PAPER AND Fisre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, publish Stet, ‘‘the house 
magazine for house magazine editors."’ A 
photograph of a poster, ‘Ready, Willing 
and Able,"’ in the August issue, points up a 
a reminder to employ the handicapped. 
National Employ the Physically .Handi- 
capped Week was in October. An interest- 
ing department in the magazine is called 
““STETistics,"’ and lists trends, timely tips 
and how-to-do-it. The department in the 
August issue describes a new directory for 
house magazines. Titled The Nation's 
Leading House Magazines, the volume gives 
detailed information on the editorial poli- 
cies of more than 1400 major company pub- 
lications. It is published by the Gebbie 
Press of New York City, 19 East 48th Sct. 
The price is $20. 





Tae New Yorx Times for Sunday, 
September 14, ran an article on company 
magazines in the financial section. ‘‘More 
than 8,000 such publications are put out by 
United States corporations for their em- 
ployees—at a total cost of upward of 
$600,000,000 a year. Circulation is well over 
150,000,000,'" according to the article. 


Publications 


pleasant relief against the more sober mate- 
rial on the desk. The Metropolitan Life 
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Insurance Company sent us the leaflet. In 
dramatic form it is the case history of a 
chubby character who discovered he would 
have to lose weight or else his health. The 
covering letter from William S. Liming, 
manager, Service Promotion, Policyholders 
Service Bureau, explains that the company 
has discovered that the comic book type of 
leaflet is much more effective than more 
conservative kinds of communication. He 
inclosed a memo giving the results of a 
survey which Metropolitan conducted 
about the comic book. Nearly 97 percent 
of the companies who responded to the 
survey indicated that they believe the 
picture booklet to be an effective method 
of communication, and better than 98 per- 
cent said they would like to see it used 
again. 





“Arg You Keepinc Up Witn Your 
Wortp?”’ is the title of a new General Motors 
booklet. Printed on a restful grey-blue 
paper, the captions and cartoons appear in 
orange and dark blue. The text is a quiz 
on the land you live in, your government, 
the company you work for, and our eco- 
nomic system. The average score of a group 
of General Motors people—including engi- 
neers, executives, building service people, 
clerks, and lawyers—was 59. Perfect score 


is 73. 





A SERIES OF MESSAGES TO ALL EM- 
pLoyggs, their families and their neighbors 
is sent out by General Electric, under the 
general title of Commentator. The message 
for August 22 was in the form of a question, 
‘Are you for Freedom or Force—Voluntary 
or Compulsory Unionism?’’ Four state- 
ments are made; force hurts workers, force 
degrades employers, force destroys con- 
fidence in government, force damages every- 
body. These are followed by a group of 
questions and answers. 





THREE INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS have 
been issued recently by the Institute of In- 


dustrial Relations of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Theory of Union Wage Policy, by 
by M. W. Reder, is reprinted in booklet 
form from an article which appeared in the 
February 1952 Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics. The article is scholarly and well 
supplied with footnotes. The second book- 
let is an offprint from the British Journal of 
Sociology for March 1952. The subject is 
Democracy in Private Government: A Case Study 
of the International Typographicai Union. Sey- 
mour M. Lipset is the author. The third 
publication presents a series of public lec- 
tures given in Berkeley and Los Angeles on 
Mature Collective Bargaining: Prospects and 
Problems. Directors of the Institute are 
Clark Kerr, 201 California Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, California, 
and Edgar L. Warren, 100 Business Adminis- 
tration and Economics Building, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24. The reprints 
are available at 20¢ a copy, and the collected 
lectures at 5o0¢. 





A CHEERFUL LEAFLET FOR PROSPECTIVE 
EMPLOYEES is used successfully by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. It is a 
single page, folded in the middle. Green 
ink is used for the headings and gay 
sketches. The title is Jobs With a Future. 
The text describes salaries, vacations, sick 
leave, hours of work, staff activities, and 
qualifications. Helen D. Hutchinson, per- 
sonnel officer, sent us the folder. 





A STANDARD LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS has been pub- 
lished by the Committee of University Indus- 
trial Relations Librarians. The alphabetical 
list will be useful to anyone doing research 
or cataloging in the field, as well as to 
librarians. Standard form sub-divisions are 
also given. Industries and occupations are 
listed. The list was published for the 
Committee by the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of Princeton University. The price is 
$2.50. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN A 
Free Economy is the title of a new publica- 
tion—and was the subject of a two-year 
study—by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The 52-page book is the first com- 
prehensive examination of the federal-state 
unemployment compensation program from 
a business point of view. The study was 
made by a subcommittee of the associa- 
tion’s 150-member Employee Benefits Com- 
mittee, with the aid of some of the nation’s 
leading authorities on unemployment com- 
pensation problems. William G. Caples, 
president, Inland Steel Container Corp., 
Chicago, headed the subcommittee. Mate- 
rial was assembled by Kenneth Curtis, 
committee executive, who also prepared 
the final report. The book ‘may be obtained 
from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 4gth St., New York 20. 





A List or Sgvectep ReFeRENcgs is put 
out monthly by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University. The list for 
September is on the Evolution of Industrial 


Relations 1922-52. Sub-headings include 
‘General Developments in Personnel and 
Labor Relations,’ and ‘‘Personnel Adminis- 
tration.’’ The price of the list is 20¢ and it 
may be ordered from the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 





Its SEVENTH PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
REPORT has been issued by the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The title is Personnel- 
Wise. The report is mimeographed and 
contains sixteen pages. A separate sheet is 
inclosed on which readers are asked to 
evaluate it. The report is designed to help 
the personnel department take stock of its 
work. Subjects discussed include exit inter- 
views, opportunities for advancement, dis- 
cipline, sick leave, grievances and incentive 
awards. 





THE EFFECT OF SALES AND PROFITS ON 
EXECUTIVE PAY was studied by the American 


Management Association. Report of the study, 
issued by A.M.A.’s executive compensation 
service, indicates that, on the average, an 
increase of more than twenty-five per cent 
in sales volume over the past year is neces- 
sary to show improved profit performance 
after taxes. The A.M.A. study is based on 
an analysis of 500 reports to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission during 1951 
and 1952. It analyzes sales and profits and 
compensation of the three highest-paid 
company officers, as uniformly reported by 
companies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The bulletin may be obtained 
from the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 





1952 NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
HANDBOOK FOR SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 
comes out. It is by Juvenal L. Angel, Direc- 
tor, World Personnel Service. The handbook 
consists of 102 mimeographed pages in a 
looseleaf binder. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed are, employment opportunities in 
foreign countries, how to find vacancies, 
advantages of using a private employment 
agency, and where to look for employment 
in industry, or with specialized agencies 
and organizations. The book may be had 
from the World Trade Academy Press Inc., 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. The price 
is $3.00. 





THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, a 
monthly magazine published by the AFL, 
reminded readers in plenty of time to 
register and vote. The caption, register and 
vote, not only was used on the cover, but 
appeared in eye-catching color and various 
forms throughout the issue. A brief article 
of special interest is ““That Was Argentina's 
‘Little Eva.’ '’ The article, by Philip Pearl, 
describes the iron fist in the silk glove that 
was Eva Peron. “‘The death of Eva Perén 
removes a scourge from the trade unions of 
Argentina,’’ the author states bluntly. He 
goes on to say that “‘the trouble with her 
outlook was that she regarded the govern- 
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ment’s attitude toward trade unions as a 
form of charity.’’ William Green is the 
editor of The American Federationist, Bernard 
Tassler the managing editor. It is published 
by the American Federation of Labor at 
the A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, 
D. C. Subscriptions are $2 a year, single 
issues 20¢. 





MANAGEMENT Dicgst is an unpre- 
tentious little monthly publication put 
out by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America for its supervisory staff. Most of the 
material is abstracted from other publica- 
tions for the special interest of the super- 
visory staff of the Company. The August 
1952 issue contains part of an American 
Business article that was written by William 
D. Given, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
the American Brake Shoe Company. This 
article is called ‘These Incentives Encour- 
age Executive Teamwork’’. 

Mr. Given tells how, when he became 
president of the company in 1929, he saw 
his biggest task as the development of 
management people. After studying the 
problem carefully, he decided that some 
of the executives of the company did not 
deserve the confidence of their subordinates. 
It was decided that the first problem, then, 
was to place the right kind of human being 
in all executive positions. Mr. Given went 
on to list things which encourage executive 
teamwork, as follows: 

(1) Executives must command the con- 

fidence of their subordinates. 

(2) There must be delegation of 

authority. 

(3) Show human interest in people. 

(4) Tell your men how they stand with 

the boss. 

(5) Men must learn to play on the team. 

(6) Men must not be restricted to a small 

area. 
Loyalty flows down as well as up. 





Not ALL LABOR PAPERS ARE FREE 
FROM BIAS. Neither are all management 


papers. The American Federationist for August 
1952 carried a story by George T. Brown 
about the work of the Wage Stabilization 
Board under the title ““This Board did its 
job well but Congress belted it out just 
the same.” 

There follows an excellent appraisal of 
the work of the Board, pointing to its many 
accomplishments, particularly in the field 
of wage control. Mr. Brown does not agree 
with what seems to be the prevailing public 
opinion, as reflected in the action of Con- 
gress in narrowing the powers of the Board, 
when he criticizes Congress for stripping 
the Board of its power to settle disputes. 

Obviously, the thing that inflamed Con- 
gress against the Board was the seemingly 
gratuitous order of the Board calling for 
the union shop, and the public’s response 
to that... . No matter what you think of 
Mr. Brown's position on this matter you 
may be well impressed by his favorable 
review of the work of the Board. 





Tue British MAGAZINE Occupational 
Psychology for April 1952 carried an interest- 
ing story, ‘Education for Management in 
United States: Some Impressions and Re- 
flections."’ This was written by Professor 
C. A. Mace, who was a member of the team 
sent to this country by the British Institute 
of Management—the publisher of Occupa- 
tional Psychology—under the auspices of the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 
He comments interestingly upon the differ- 
ences between American and British Uni- 
versities, with special reference to their 
avowed aims. American Universities are 
much more specific in what they aim to 
accomplish than are those in England. 

Among other observations of Professor 
Mace was this: ‘‘The team that went to 
study education for management was 
amazed by the degree to which the pro- 
fessors they met resembled high executives 
of industry, and the degree to which high 
executives they met resembled professors. 

“‘This was not merely a matter of style 
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and deportment but they resemble each 
other in the exercise of their functions. 
Professors engaged in consultant services 
and industry. Business executives may carry 
the title of ‘Adjunct Professor’ as part-time 
teachers in the Universities. It is accord- 
ingly not surprising that the Harvard School 
of Business Administration claims that its 
students begin their business careers, not 
when they leave the school, but when they 
enter it’’. Much of his article was a detailed 
discussion of the place of the business 
school in University life, and the differ- 
ences between American and British uni- 
versities. 





THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION has just published its 29th Annual 
Report for the year ending May 31. This 
latest report is in the best tradition of read- 
able and interesting annual reports. Yet it 
is complete, covering all of the divisions 
of the association. Perhaps the greatest 
amount of attention has been devoted to 
the many educational opportunities afforded 
by the AMA through its conferences and 
workshops. This annual report makes good 
reading for everyone concerned with the 
problem of management. 





How TO BE A BETTER SUPERVISOR is 
always of high interest to personnel people. 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, now Assistant to 
the President, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
gave an address a year ago in which he 
listed ‘‘Some Suggestions For Supervisors’. 

(1) Recognize at all times and under 
all circumstances that you are supervising 
people. Never permit anything in your de- 
partment to become more important in 
your mind than the people. 

(2) When you think of people, always 
remember that ‘“‘the whole man’’ is your 
concern. You are not dealing with a ‘‘work- 
man’’ or a ‘‘mechanic’’ but with a human 
being whose emotions, purposes, prejudices, 
sympathies, feelings, and ideals are part of 
his life—both on and off the job. 


(3) Do not, by your words or acts, con- 
tribute unnecessarily to employee dissatis- 
faction in your department. Note that I 
stress the word ‘“‘unnecessarily’’. Employee 
dissatisfaction is unnecessary when it is 
caused by a supervisor's carelessness, sharp 
tongue, bad temper, poor planning, or lack 
of fairness. 

(4) Recognize that there are two sides 
to every situation and that you do not 
know the story until you have heard the 
other side. Do not assume that your story, 
or the story you know, is always the right 
story or the whole story. In every situation, 
keep your mind open until all the facts 
are in. 

(5) Take the initiative yourself when 
something which affects an employee is 
wrong or unfair. Let your people see that 
they can depend on you to go to bat for 
them. If employees run to the union steward 
with everything, if they make a grievance 
of everything, the supervisor is partly to 
blame because he is not on the job. 

(6) Recognize the importance of time and 
place in dealing with people. Be a good 
stage manager. Whenever you have a 
choice, pick the most favorable time and 
the most favorable place for giving em- 
ployees good news or bad news, for giving 
them criticism or a pat on the back, for 
granting a request or denying it. 

(7) Be willing to accept responsibility 
for your own mistakes. People like a man 
who is ‘big enough’ to admit when he is 
wrong, and if they cannot like him, they 
at least respect him. Never underestimate 
the real importance of your personal rela- 
tionship with your workers. It will work 
for you or against you, but it will never be 
neutral in the long run. 

(8) Remember that when you are on 
the job you live in a glass house. People see 
more than you realize and they measure 
you by your actions rather than your words. 

Careful reading and taking to heart 
these suggestions will benefit any super- 
visor. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available atter October 1, 1952, industrial relations 
supervisor seeking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
experience in personnel and labor relations work including eight years in national periodical publishin 
field; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle east oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 167. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 4 years diversified experience. Presently employed as assistant labor 
relations director in plant of 5000. Responsible for contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, and foreman training. Previous experience pan 2 personnel selection and placement. 
Cornell graduate. Age 28. Married veteran. Reply Box 186. 


FOREIGN SERVICE APPLICANT: B.A. in Personnel Management, 414 years experience in personnel 
and office work. Experienced interviewer, some counseling, job analysis. Age 30, excellent health. 
Interested in Middle East, Far East, South America. Resume. Reply Box 187. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BA Industrial Psychology plus 5 years experience in all phases Employee 
Relations; 3 years Wage and Salary Administration. Desire to relocate from Southwest to San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. Salary minimum $7,000. Reply Box zgo. 


LABOR RELATIONS: 2 years industrial experience in negotiations, arbitrations, contract writing, 
NLRB, Wage and Hour, Wage and wget Administration and Stabilization. Attorney. LLM in Labor 
Law. Age 29. Prefer New York City industrial area. Reply Box gz. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Eight years experience in Industrial 
Relations Management in wall board insulation industry. Four years public personnel management. 
Broad experience in administration of labor contracts, employment and placement, supervision of 
safety an foreman training programs, developing and formulating employee relations policy and 


—— pertaining to wage rates. College graduate, Business Administration, age 38, will relocate. 


esume/Interview at your request. Reply Box 22. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OR LABOR RELATIONS: Broad administrative background in 
personnel programs. Diversified experience includes recruitment, placement, training, job evaluation, 
grievance procedure, union negotiation. Age 36, Married. A.M. Michigan. Employed. Seeks position 
where energies and abilities can be utilized fully. Reply Box 194. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 12 years broad personnel management experience; 2 years executive 
development, national organization, 20,000 employees; 2 years college oe also qualified as 
executive assistant; MA personnel administration, Phi Beta Kappa; age 37, married, 3 dition: Reply 
Box 795. ; 


PERSONNEL: Three years experience in employee and public relations with medium size company 
having sound personnel policies. Employed as Personnel Director for this firm having 800 employees 
for past 2 years. Graduate University of Arkansas in Personnel Administration, 244 years Naval ex- 
perience. Age 27, married with 2 children. Will relocate. Reply Box 196. 


LABOR RELATIONS EXECUTIVE: Ten years of broad experience in Labor Relations with large 
corporation; familiar with other branches of personnel work. Presently employed. Lawyer with A.B. 
po degrees. Desire position with smaller progressive company. Reply Box 297. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: For 200-bed general hospital in Michigan. Some experience in recruiting, 
examining, training, communications and handling grievances required. Salary open. Position avail- 
able November 1, 1952. Reply Box 293. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: University Graduate with Personnel Management Training to work 
directly under Manager of Industrial Relations Dept. Canadian preferred. Address all communications 
to Manager, Industrial Relations Dept. 239—6th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at so cents a line for onc insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. 
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6. Supervisor's Humen Relations Public Library 


Pioneer and leading publishers of Conference and Training 
; and Distributive Literature for over 85 years. 


Publishers of 


fhe Foreman’s Letter - The Supervisor's Memory Jogger 
‘The Human Side + Employee Relations Bulletin * Etec. 


-<AFor further details write to the publisher: 


NATIONAL FOREMEN'S INSTITUTE, ING. 
NEW LONDON - CONNECTICUT 





MAIL THIS CERTIFICATE TODAY.-- 


NATIONAL FOREMEN'S INSTITUTE, Ine. 
New London, Connestiout 


Gentlemen: Pla oud eth allowing on 6 ten-ny pprorl and examination bats: 
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payment for executives than for ao < 
portant reason in favor of having such standards is ex 

Another is the importance of having a guide to assi 
of this most important item of expense. 
However, it is often said that satishact 
jobs is impossible, because— 

1. The man makes the job. 
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